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ABSTRACT 

A Study ijivolving ninety nine men ifhp had been ^ 
involuntarily separated fro« their jobS nas done to analyze (1) jihat 
happens to a siah over forty-^five years old when he loses a job a^ter 
having ser^red with his current employer. for at least five ye^rs; <2) 
what are , the .probabilities of his -finding work within a reasonable 
period of ttiae? (3) how likely is he to become discouraged and 
retire; m if he does find work, how does it cc»pare with the 
previous job; and (5) what impact does the total experience have on 
his econosic position and physical and sental .w^ll*being. 
Longitudinal data fro« the 1966 to 1973 H^ational Longitudinal Surveys 
(HLS) of middle-aged" men were used which provided thepppoxtunity to 
observe^ men prior to and two years after their job ^e^ration and 
compare the ii to a matched control group of .eiplcyees. The present 
study suggests that while job. displacements during mlddle-age are not 
common, they occur frequently enough to constitute a, social problem. 
No occupational or educational category of men is fmmune to thijs kind 
of^career disruption. The maj^jr long-term impact of displacement 
appears to have been a sub^antial . deterioration in occupational 
status. In addition to economic losses, the displaced workers 
suffered from deteriorating health and some sense of alienation. 
(EH) 
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This paper "was prepared under a contract with the Employment and Training 
Administration, U.S.. P apartment of Labor, under the authority of the t 
Comprehensive Employment and Training -Act. Researchers undertaking such 
projects under Government sponsorship are encouraged to express tlieir own 
Judgments. Interpretations of viewpoints in this document do not ^ . 
necessarily represent the' of f icial position or policy of the DepartmeAt 
of Labor, ' . , ' 



IffiJDLE-AGED JOB-LOSERS 
by 

Herbert S. I^nes and Randy King* 



What happens to a mah in his late forti-es or fifties •vrtien he loses 
a Job after having built up a substantial equity -in it? What are the 
probabilities of his fin^iiqjg work within a reasonabJLe period of time'r 
How likely is he to become' did. scoura^ed and ^retire?'^ If he does find 
othei: work, how d0^^s it compare vith the job he has lost? What impact 
does the total/ experience have on his economic position aind on his 



physical 



mental well-bein^^? 

\ 



1. 



ie are the -kinds of ques\fei6ns we address in' this paper oh the basis 
oi ^'^set of longitudinal data" — tfee National Longitudinal Surveys (NLS) of 

1 * V • 

-middle-aged men. While there hflfere been numerous previous analyses of the 

■■ ■ 

experiences of '^displaced" worker s\ the present .study is the first to 



V 

"This paper ^eas prepared 'under aVontract with the Employment and 
Training. Administl^at ion, JU.S. Depar^m^t^ of !l^bor, under the authority 
of^'the CoTiiprehensive Employment and Training Act. Researcheifs undertaking 
such projects under Government sponsorship are encouraged to e:q)!ress their 
own judgments . InterpretatioA5 or viewpoints^ this document do not ^ 
necessarily represent the offvicial position oy policiy cf£ the Apartment of . 
Labor. We have' profited from comments on an eajrlier 'draft of the paper by 
our colleagues at The Ohio State University Center for Human Reso\irce " 
Research. \ y» ' 

'S'or^a detailed description of the dat^, see The Ot^io State University 
Center for Human Resource Research, the National Longitudinal SiJrveys 
Handbook (Columbus, Ohio, ^976). \ 4 ~ 

2 ' V . ' ' ' 

These have generally been case studies msed* on the closing of a plant 

or firm. For a bibliography, see Steven S. Mick, "Social and Personal Co^ts 

of Plant Shutdown^" Industrial Relatipns ^ Vo3\. ik^ No. 2 (May, 1975), P- 20U,. 

nv 2-6. ^ 



our knowledge that is based upon a national saarple of incLLviduals who 

\ 

have suffered such displacement. Moreover, it focuses on those persons 
for whom previous research* ha,s shown the readjustment problems to be most 
seTT^e— men over ii5 years of age\^ Finally, the analysis benefits from the 
longitudinal nature of the data, which have emei'ged from periodic interviews 
with a national probability sample of middle-^ged men over the seven-year 
period from I966 to 1973. This provides the opportunity to observe the 
characteristics anjd attitudes of the men prior to their job separations, 
and also to follow them up for a minimum of ^ two years atft^ they have ]^st 
their jobs. Moreover, as a means of assessihg -cheir post-layoff experience, 
we ^an compare the displaced workers with a matched control group selected 
from the total sample of long- service employees who siiffered no involuntary 

a 

separation.. - • 

The following section of the pajJer describes the research desigii ,iri ^ 
somewhat greater detail, and Section II examines the characteristics of 
•^he displaced workers and their pre-displAcement labor market experience. 
In the third section we analyze the impact of diflpi^tcement on our subjects, 
and in the fourth we summarize the major findings • * 



RESEARCH BESEN 



As hars been indicated^ the displaced men who are the subjects of the 
present study have been drayn from the Nlfi sainple of middle-agei^ men. 
Specifically, we have selected \%oz^ wage and salary workers vAio at the 
time of the initial survey in 19^ haj^ served with their current employers • 



^Ibid., p. 205. 
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for a period of at Ifast five years, who were permanently separated from 
those employers at some time between 1^6 and 1971', and who were 
reinterviewed in the 1973 survey.- From this g^roap, we have excluded men 
employed in agriculture or construction *in I966 because of the rather 
tenuous nature of the eii5)loyment relationship in those industries. Our 
purpose is to focus on warkers tfbr whom a permanent involuntary separation 
would be regarded as a traumati<5 event Ather than an occuirence which, 
either because of low seniority or the characteristics of the industry, 
woul(f be regairded as reasonably commonplace • 

The evidence of a^ermanent displacement was in each case ,the fact 
that the individual reported an involuntary separation from the 1966 
employer at the tpue he was reinterviewed in either 1967> 1969> 9^ .1971, 
and was not again working for th^ajt employer at the time of the 1971 
interview. Of thfe approximately k,0QO respondents whp were re- interviewed 

in 1973, tttwewe^e ^,31^ who met the 1966 tentuce and. industry criteria 

I ■ • ' 

described/above. Of this nunibe.r 99 had suffered' an involuntary 

displacement- -almost one twenty of the pop\xlation at risk. Approximately 

.one-fourth of these -men had lost their jobs between the 1966 and 1967 

inter^/iews, anoth^ fourth between the 1967 and 1969 interviews, and almost 

half between 1969 and 197L (T^le l). ' ■ , 



Sevei of tiie 99 separations^ were discharges, the remainder layoffs. 
We use the phrase "population at risk" as a shorthand expression to refer 
to the 2,31^ men irf the sample who in 1966 were employed outside of 
agricultoire and construction und who had a miniimm of five years of tenure 
with their 1966 anployer. Using the appropriate sampling weights, the ^ 
displaced workers constituted ^.6 percent of this base. 



) Table 1 ^ 
Distribution of Displaced Workers, by Time Period of Job Loss 



• 

Time period 


Number displaced 


Unweighted percentage 


Total 




100 ,- • 


1966-67 




■ 25 


1967-69 


■ ^ ' \ 


28 


1969-71 


lf6 


. . ■ 46- 



Because the sample of displaced men was expected i^o differ from the 
total population at risk in a number of respects likely to influence labor 
market experience, wfe selected a control group of an \equal number ofAnen 
matched on an individual basis with the 'displaced group according to seven 
characteristics: race, age, educational attainment, jnajor occupation 
group, major iiiduptry division, population of labor market area, and 
length of service in I966 job "(liable 2).^ 



With respect to race, the analysis is confined to whites and blacks ;4 
only two persons of - other races met the criteria of ' displacement • Age was 
matched on the b^sis of three five-year age categories as of I966 (U5-^9j 
5O-5U, and 55-59). For educational attainment we used four categories: 
under 12, 12, 13-15, and I6 or flfcre years-of school conpleted. Six 
categories were used fot the^ occupational match: professional, technicfiJ., 
^d managerial; clerical* and sales; craftsmen and foremen; opekatives; 
service workers; and nonfarm labqrers. The industry match was based upon 
six categories': mining; manufacturing; transportation, canammication and, 
public utilities; trade; service (^including finance, insurance, and rea^. 
estate); and public administraJ;ion. Three tenure categories were used: 
5-9 years, 10- 19 years, and 20 or more yeari^ Finally, there Vere three 
categories of labor market size based on the ftuiaber of persons in the 
local labor force in 196O: under 100,000, 100,000-499,999 , 500,000 and 
over. In cases in which more tnan one member of the sample qualified for 

particlilar "match, a t^ble' of rsuidom numbers was used to make the 
selection* (Footnote continued on p, 6.) 



Table 2 

Distribution of Displaced Workers and .Control Groupj 
by Control Variable ChsCracteristiGs * 



Control variable 



Total . , 
Rage 
White 

Black , ■ , 

Age In 1966 

50-51+ 

55-59 ■ ^ • ' 

Years of school completed 
Less theua 12 
12 

13-15 

16 or more 
Years of service in 1966 job 
5-9 
10-19 
20 or more 

Occupation, 1966 ' ^ 

Professional, tecbpical or managerial 

Clerical or sales 
^Crafttoen 

Operatives 

Service wooers 

NonfEtrm laioorers 
Indast3;y, 1^66 

My.iiTg,>»- forestry, fisheries 

?wniflu:turing' / 

Tl*iaS^ortation, •communication, utilities 
^^.^elSrice 

' ^!^^blic administration ^ 
^^^ze of labor market area 



Less^ than 100,000 
100,000-^+99,999 
500,000 or more 



1 



Number of 


Number in 


displaced 


control ' 


workers 


group 


99 • 


99 


- 78 


78 


21 


21 


29 


29 


39 


39 


31 


31 


57 


59 


23 


23 


11 


11 • 


•7 


0 


y 20 


20 . 




k6 


33 


33 


2k 


27 


8 


9 


2k 


' 21 


30 


30 


8 


8 


5 


1+ 


1 


0 


■ 3h 


* 53 


■ 7 


12" 


27 


2k 


9 


a 


■ 1 


2 


' ;' 25 


' 2k 


37 


39 . 


37 


36 



a See text;,, footnote 5* } ' 

b There wis one displeiced \forker for whom no educa'^ional attainment was 
reported. 

c Included finance, insurance, and real estate, 
d ^Number of persons in labor force in area in I960. 



II characteristic: Pdw prioe iabor market experience of the dispiaced 

WORKERS 

Table 3 shows how the displaced workers compare with the population 
at risk in terms of the 1966 characteristics incorporated in the control 
varialDles.^ It is interesting that the proportion of blacks ainong the 

displaced workers differs little from that among the pop\ilation kt risk. 
To the extent that there is labor market discrimination against black men 
this age group^ it evidently does not manifest itself in the form of 

less job sec\zrity than white men have once some substantial tenvffe in a 

7 

job is achieved. There is same tendency for zne displaced workers to be 



It was our objective to include in the control group atn individual 
matched on all of these^ characteristics for each displaced worker. With 
respect to sane of the characteristics — e.g., race, age, atnd tenure — there 
was no problem in achieving this for all meinbei;;s of the sainple. Indeed, 
for approximately half of the sample a match was made on all seven of the 
characteristics. With respect to the other half, con^romises had to be 
made/ especially with respect_tq_occupation, industry, or.9i2^ of area. 
To illustrate by means of gn extreme case^, we could' find no one to pair 
with a who reported a professional occupation and only eight years of 
education. The member of the control group selected to be paired with 
this individ'ual was a sales worker who satisfied all of the other 
characteristics. It ±s this kind of substitution that accoomts for the 
minor variations between the displaced g3*oup auid the control group wi^ 
respect to the control variables (Table 2). 

6 ' t . 

In this. and all subsequent analyses we presexit weighted percentfiige 

distributions. The necessity of using sampling weights in calculating the 

percentage distributions may be illustrated by reference to the race 

variable. - In the National Longitudinal Siirveys blacks were deliberately 

overr6presented in a ratio of between 3 and U to ^1 in order to provide * 

sufficient sample cases of blacks for statistically reliable estimates. ^ * 

Thus, ^ile it is evident from Table 2 that blacks constitute 21 percent 

of the totad^' number of'' ^ample cases, they are showu in Table 3 actually to 

constitute only 6 perdent of the total nmber of displaced workers in the 

populal^ion. . ^ ^ 

'^The data in Table ^ show only the gross relationship 'b^P^ each 
variable and the likelihood^ of displacement. We have also^BRffemed a * ^ 
multiple' classification analysis of the probability of displacefjient , which 
permits' one to examine the net effect of each variable, controlling in iiurn 
for all of the others. The results of that analysis, shown in Appendix 
Table A-1, are basically consistent with what, is shown in Table 3. 
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Table 3 

Displaced Workers and Population at Ri^^, bjr Control 
^ . Variable Charsucteristics, 1966 * 

* , ' * (Percentage distributions)^ \ 



Characteristic 


Displaced 
workers' 


•Population 
at risk 


Chi-squaj:e 




99 


2,31i+ 




Race, totatL 
Whites 

Blades ' . ■ ' 


100 


8 


(^0<p<:.30) 


Age, total 
50-5^+ 

55-59 , • 


100 

J J 

36 


100 

J ( 

31+ 

28 ' 


• 

2^86 


Years of school completed, total 
Less than 12 
12 ' . 

13-15 

'I6 or more \ 


100 

■ -% 

26 
13 

{ 


100 

52 

. 28 

10' 

11 


1.60 
(•.50<p<.70,)" 


Years of service with I966 enrolover. total 


102" 
23 


100 


I+.09 

(.io<p<.aoj/ 


5-9 \ 
10-19 

20 or ^ more 


19 

38 
Mf 


Occupationi total • 

Professional^ technical, managerial 

uxericax, sales r 

Craftsmen 

Operatives . ^ 
Service workers 
Nonfaxm laborers 


100 
27 
10 

27 . 
■ , 26 

'5 

1+ - 


100 
27 
13 
2if 

2k • 
6 

. 5 


.3.60 ■ 
i.50<p<.7D) 


Industry, total 
^Mlnlng, forestry, 'fisheries 
Manufacturing 

Tranj3portati6n, communication,/ utilities 
Trade 
, S6rvice^ 

Public admlnisl^ation . v> ^ 


100 
1 

56 

' 7 < 
28 
8 

0^ • 


' IW 
2 

•1+4 
16 
11+ 
15 

' - 10 ■ 


33.71+ 
( p < .001) 

■» 


Size of labor market area^ ' i 
Less than 100, OQO" - - 
100,000-^99-, 999 

500,000 or more - * 


100 

1+0 
37 


100 
35 

- 31 

35 


3.61+- 
(.10<p<.2D) 



a For definition, see tfext, footnot,e k\ 

b Weighted by Inverse of sampling ratios.^ 

c Includes finance. Insurance, and real estate, 

d Number of persons in labor force in area, i960, 

e Less thai^ one-half of 1 percent. 



.older on average than the population at Visit. Of the displaced workers^ 
^7 percent were 50 years old or more in I966 as compared vith 62 percent of > 
t,he total group* if is age difference, although slight, is noteworthy in view 
ef the fact that the dif fiance in tenure iDetween the two 'groups is in the 
opposite direction, X)nly 3k percent of the displaced workers, ^ in conlarast 
with hh percent of the population at risk, had 20 or mo^e years of service, 
" 'Phere is virtually /lo difference between the displa,ced workers and the 



total population at risk with respect to educational attainment. It is 

also rather stprprising that there are no substantial occupational differences 

ft " 
between the displaced workers and the total group of respondents with at 

least five years of service. Three percentage points is the largest 

difference that prevails between the two occupational distributions — in the 

case of clerical and sales workers and in the casfe of craftsmen. In 

contrast, there axe rather profound differences in the industrial affiliations 

of the two groqps. The incidence of displacement is substantially above 

average in trade and manufacturing and below average in services and, 

particularly, in public administration. Finaily, it appears that, the 

likelihood of displacement is related to size of labor market area, being 

above average in areas of intermediate size and below average in small 

areas. Yet, despite these differences, the more impressive point that 

emerges from ^able 3 is the basic similarity between the two ^ distributions. 

It appears tha^t the risk of displacemen*^ from a job after reasonably /feng . 

f I 

^tenure is $urprisingly insensitive to conventional meas^^s of human-' capital " 

8 

and to the particular occupations in which men are employed. 



The value of R In Appendix Table A-1 indicates that only two percent 
of the variation in the likelihood of displacement is attributable to the 
variables included in the analysis, a remarkably low value even for a 
dichotcmous dependent variable • 
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now inquire ^eth&r the labor-market experiences of the dispjS.ced 
work^s prior to their separation differed substantially from those of the 
control group, first, however, it is of interest to ciompare the two 
gr^ps ftrom the standpoint of certain pd^onal characteristics that are 
ayailabii^ in the data (Table It is clear* that thfe men who .subsequently 

|Lost their jobs were considerably less likely to be mfivrried and living with 
/their wives" in I966 than tlaeir more 'fortunate counterparts; This rather 
/ unexpected Vinding may mean that seme employers take i&arital status lAto 
account in making decisions with respect to layo^ or discharge. More 
probably, it may reflect differences in characteristics or behavior between 
married and nonmarried men' that make the former more attractive 'to en5)loyers 
? There appears to have been ho substantial difference in heskLth between the 
displaced %>rkers and the controjL grouif in^l966. A somewhat larger 
proportion of the latter reported theirjja^lth as "excellent", but a^ 
slightly leirger proportion of the former were without health problems 
affecting work. Virtually no dlfferencte appears between the two groups 
in their commi1;ment to the work ethic. Sixty-seven percent of the workers 
who were, subsequently to be displaced and 72 percent of the control group 

4 

responded affirmatively in I966 to the question "If, by some chance, you 
were to get enough money to live comfqrtiSLbly without working, do you think 
that you would work- anyway?" ^ * . 

Turning now to the jobs the men heid in I966, the most dramatic ''^N^ 
difference betwe^ the displaced tod control groups is in the proportions • 
serving in the public sector (Table 5). On^- twelfth of the control group 
were government workers, in contrast with only 1 percent of the displaced 
group. By most of 'the other criteria shown in Table 5, the group who ' 

• * • n 



Table k ^ 



Displaced Workers and Control Groiip, ty Selected ^ 
Personal' Characteristics, 1966 ^"* 



Characteristic 



Displaced 



Control 



'Ghi-sc^iiare 



Marital status (n - 99,99)^ ^ 
/Total • 
Married," spouse present 
Widowed, divorced, separate^ 
Never married 4 

Respondent's perception of^ -his health 



(n = 97,93) 

Total 
Excellent 
Good ' 
Fair or poor • 

Percent reporting health problem 
affecting vork (n = 99,99)^ ' 

Percent vlth high work cormiitment^ 
(n = 99,99)'' . 



100. 

11 
5 



100 
35 
h3 
20 

15 

,67 



100 
2 

■ 2 



100 

1+0 
18 

• 18 

72 



64.28 
(pc.OOl) 



tjic 



1.02 
(.50<5)<.70) ' 



0.1+1+ 
(.50<p<.70) 

0.01 . 
(.90<ix.95) 



The numbers of sanr^e cases reported fejiow, for the displaced workers 
and the control group respectively, the numbers off which the weighted 
percentages have been palciilated. In other words, the difference • 
between the total number in each sample (9$) and the nimber reported^ 
for any variable reflects, the nuinber of cases for which' informat ion 
on that variable was not, obtained — -vrtiich cfi.ses are excluded frcm the 
'base of pefrcentage distributions. * 
Perc'ent who responded affirmatively to the following question: "If, by 
some chajice, you were to get enough money to live comfortably without 
working, do you think that you would work anyway?" 
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Displaced Workers suid Control Group, by Selected Aspects 
of. 1966 Employmenl^' Status , ^ . ^ * '~ 









*Chi-sQ.uare 


' ^ / • \a 
Percent government workers (n = 99^99) 


1 


• 

8 


, 6.26 


Average hofirrlv pamincr*; in = Q"^ QOi 




\,00 


( j)i<p<.oe) 


Total 


100 


06 


Under Jl. 50 




/■ c: 0<n<: 70 ) 


,1.50-2.U9 . ' . 


21 


IQ 




2.50-2.99 


2k 


21 




.3.00-3.99 


20 " 


27 


X 


^ 1+. 00-1^.99 ' ' . ^ 


• 19 • 


16 


\ 


5.00 or more 


8 . 


12 




Mean 


\$3.36 


^.58 




^Annual earnings, I965 (n = 98,96)^. 








Total 


100 


100 


10.76 


Under i5 000 * 








'5,000-7,^99 ' ' t 


1+0 


35 


'7,500-9,999- 


- lU „ 


' 23 




. 10,000-11+, 999 


17 ^ 


15 




• 15,000 or. more 




9 




Meaa ' . » * 




$8,758 




Percent with one, or more spells / 
of unemployment, 1965 (n ^ 97 ',980^ 

^^Per c pnt with lio wp pk s oui" 0 f* lah ht 


6 ^ 


3 


11.07 
(ixi.OOl) 


force, 1965 (n^= 97,96)0- 


90 


9U 


.5.90 


Percent coVered by employer pension 




^ <;> 


'(,01<5)<.02) 


plan (n =..97,'95> 




1\ 


II+.86 


Degree of job satisfaction (n = 98,98)^ 






(p<.00l) 


Total ' - ^ 


10(3 


100 


22.02 


Likes jot) very much 


51 


56 


(p<.O0l) 


Likes ""^ob somewhat 


' 36 


1+1 


Di;slik«s Job' scmsswhat oy ,very much ' 


13 


3 




Percent with high job attachmfenl^ 








" ' 32 - 




U.Ol 






* 


(..02<p<.05) 



a .See footnote a, Table 4. - 
b ' Respondents who reported that they would not' accept an hypothetical job 

in the same line ot work witl?" another employer in the area at any 

conceivable wage rate. 
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were to stiffer d^placement bad less desiratle I966 jots than their 
count erpar.ts in- the control group* Mean avereige hourly earnings of the 
•DWG groups were $3.36 and $'3;58 respectively, a differential of 7. percent 
in favor of the latter. An even larger relative diff^erence prevailed in 
annual vag^ and salajry inccane in I965, the year preceding the initial^ 
survey. • Mean axmtlal eamings were ^^^kkS for the displaced worker group 
versus $8,758 for the control group, a differential of I8 percent. The 
greater difference in annual than in' hourly earnings reflects the fact 
that the woiiers who were sulDsequently io he displace<^,heui les^s regulax 
errplqyment ^■Ll965 than the control group. Six percent af*the former Sffi ^ 
tompared with 3 percent of the latter experienced some uhen^^loyment^ while 
10 pebroent of the dis))laced workers and 6 percent of the control group heui 
some weeks out of the lator force. A rather pronounced manifestation of " 
the less attractive joIds of the workers who were to becqpe displaced is 
provided iDy the difference in pension coverage between them and the control 
group. Only about half of the displaced group, in contrast to three- foxarths. 
of the control group, were covered by a pensioo^plan. '^^ 

These differences in the characteristics of their I966 jobs raise the 
question whether the men who ultimately were to lose their jobs were in 
specific occupations and industries more ^sceptible to layoffs or whether 
their displacement was attributable more to the charactearistics of the 
firms in which they- were employed (or to the j^ersonal characteristics of 
the men themselvesT^Whil^ occupation and indiistry were used as control 



variables, thiis was at a highly aggregated level, and it is possible ^that^ 
the displaced workers were, on average, in less desirable occupations " , 
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and/or industries vithaV o^ch oi the troad categories. Although it is not 
possible to resolve" this \question with ccmplete assrorance, there are several 
• iridications^ tljjijt the differences between the two groups 'in earnings, 
en?)loyi]i^t stability, and f^in^e benefits are not primarily attributable * * 




to differepiCes in detailed occupational or industrial distributions, but 
stem froBi the fact th^ the difeplaoed workers were more likely to work for 

non-unionized firms with less a^ractive terms of en5)loymeiit7^^''^^\ 

\ ^ ^ E 

Differences in the^ objective 6haract Eristics of, their jobs were 

^ • \ ' T 

reflected to some degree in the jooXattitudes expressed in 1966 by the two 

saddles on workers. For example, among those subsequently to^be displaced. 



I ' \ — - 



^Ing t^ Duncan Indoc {see below, Table 6, footnote c) as the measxire 
of -the^\^iier<&Vhicaa posi of a specif iS (3-digity ^occupktion, we have ' A 
calculA^ed theXmean value for the displaced workers and for the control ^ 
gproup both^ the aggregate and within each- of ^tHe one-digit occupational 
categoriei? and nave found no ^systematic difference between' the displ8u:ed 
workers and thei*ntrol group in' this regaj;^. Overall, the mean Duncan 
Index is virtuallA identical for th$ two ^ups {kO.6 and ^1.2); and there 
. axe as many occupap^on groups in which >be advantage lies with the displaced 
workers as with the control>feroupijj^ " 

To perfoa^m an analogous analysis" in the case of industry, w^ have used 
BLS data to/ calculate the average hourly '^and weekly earnings pf production \ 
workers in the two-digit industries represented in our di*splaced .worker and ^ 
control group Samples. The overall difference, between* the two saii?)les is 
miniscule — about two percent in favor of the control group. There are ^ * 
sufficient saanple casfes to calctiLate means for only two industry 
divisions --manufacturing -and trade. In the former there is^ 5 percent 
advantage in wedcjy earnings for the control group; in- the latter the 
differential of 8 percent is in the opposite direction. " , ~ 

As a final piece of evidence on this point, it seems etlmost certain 
that the worj^ers who were to lose their jobs were less likely to be 
unionized than members of the contr^ol group. Information, with' respect ' 
to coverage by coUjictive bargaining was not collected until the 1969 ' • ^ 
survey. When tlsxi k6\mein who' were ^LLsplaced; subsequent to the I969 survey 
are compared with tl^ei^r matched control ^oup members, hk percent of the 
Y former and 56 percent of tffe latter were covered by collective bargaining. 

The chi-sqtiare value is 2.72 (.05<p<.10). 
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Table 6 



Displaced Workers and Cpntrol Group, by Aspects of 
Lifetime Work p)qperience ^ , * 

A 



Aspect 



a 

Percent reporting I966 job as 
longest in career (n = 99^97)^ 

Chi-square 

Percent reporting I966 occupational ^ 
assignmetit as best in career (n = 99?9S) • 

Chi-square . . ' 

* c ' ~ 

Ocgupational' mobility, first^job 



to 1966 job (n = 97/97)^ 



Total • 
Downward 

No change or lateral 
Upward 

Chi-square 



Displaced 



82 



Contrbl 



8if 



' , 0.35'- - 
(.5CK1K.7O) 



62 



66 



2.71^ 
L05<P<.10) 



. 100 K 

19 

' £8 

63'^ 



0.68 
(.70<:p<:80) 



100 

21 
65 



a Job -Is defined as a period of ^eryice with; a given employer . 
bv> See footnotje a. Table U. " * * 

c Occupationa/i mobility is meastlred on the basis of the Duncan 
" Socioeconomic Index of Occupations. See Otis Dudley Duncan » "A 

Socioeconomic Ind^jc for All Occupation" in Albert J. ReiSs, Jr., and 
others o ccupations and Social Status (New York:' 'Free Press of Glencoe, 
1961) , pp. IO9-3B. Downward or upward mobility is defined as a change 
of at least three points in the Duncan Index between. the occupation 
■ of ^ respondent ' s first job and I966 job. 
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13 percent* r^orted ^that they , disliked their jobs, in contrast yith only 

3 percent of the control group. Also, on the^'basis of responses. \o a , 

\ ' \ 

hypothetical job offer^ those who were to lose their jobs appeared "fet^ 
register somewhat weaker attachments to .their I966 employers than did ^e - 
control group. Over two-fifths of the --latter, ccmpared- with a third of ■ 



the displaced^ group, ladicaied that they woixld not consider the hypothetical 
job at any cfi/nceivable wage rate. 7 * 

How 13^ the jobs in which the men served in I966 relate to others they 
had held durjiig their work careers? The jiata in Table 6 indicate that the 
vast majority of the workers who were to be- displaced — over four-fifths of 
the total — had served longer with^th^ir I966 employer than with any other 
during their entire work careers, and in tliis respect there was virtually 
no difference between them and the control grftmp. Focusing on their , 
occupations, 62 pereent of those who wepe to be displaced and 66 percent of 
the^ control group regarded their current assignments to be ,the best of 
their career.^ Finally, with respect to lifetime occupational mobility, 
over three-fifths of both groups had clim^baA up the occupational ladder 
between their first job and the one they held in I966, while I9 percent 
of the displaced group and lU percent of the control group had moved in 
the opposite direction. Thus, even though the men who were subsequently 
to be displaced had less attractive jobs in I966 than their counterparts 
in the control group, it* must be en5>hasized that relative to their total 
careers those jobs were about as likely to be the longest and the best that 
they had erver held as was the case for the oontrol group. 
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16 . . 
III POST-DISPIACEMBM' LABOR MARiffiT EXPEtllENCE 



In this section we assess the impact. of displacement on subsequent 

lalDor market status ."by <:cdirparing tbe circumstances Qf iihe displaced 

workers with those of thfe control group as gf 1973,^^ For all members, 

of the rsanple this was at least two years subsequent to the jc4) separat^ion. 

For as mady as one-fourth it was six years or more following the*loss of 

job. To ascertain the extent to which the passage of time softens the 

impact of the displacement,^ some of the tables classify displaced workers 

(and their matched control group members) according to the date of 

■ , '-'^ 

separation from the I966 eml^loyer— between 1966 and I969 and between I969 

and 1971. r'f 

Duration of Unemployment after Displacement 

However, before turning to this analysis, it is ,of some interest to 

inqtiire how long the displaced workers were without work .before finding 

other jobs. Because of certain ambiguities in the work history data,, it 

is not possible to answer .this question with- precis ion; in eleven of the 

99 cases it is possible only to be certain of ^kjj mininnim number of wedts 

•11 ' ■ ' ^ 

of unemployment, and in five additional cases it is poaeible to establish 

12 

only a range of estimates. Nevertheless, it is noteworthy that in at 
least two -fifths of the cases the displaced- workers moved into other Jobs 



"^^We use 1971 da^ for some measures that are. not available for 1973. 

^In five of these cases' the miniiBum numlgr was above 30; In the 
remaining six it was under 8. , 

In all cases the lower n^ound Qf this range was 0 and the upper was 
no higher than 8^ ♦ . ^ . 
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• \ 

without suffering a full week of unemployment (Table 7). At the other 
extreme, in one-eightH of the cases the individual is known to have 
remained unemployed for at least half a year; taking account of the 
uncertain cases, this proportion could have been as great as one-fifth. 
Our most conservative estimate of the average (meein) nxjmber of weeks.,^ 
iineanployment suffered' by the displaced men is slightly under 9- 



, • I'able 7 

Number of Weeks of Unemployment Between Displacanent 
^ ' ' and Entry into New Job 

(Percentage distributicm) 



Number of weeks 



Total percent 
0 

l-i+ 
5-9 

10-15 * 
16-25 

26 or more 



Percent 



99 
100 

Ti 

20 

13 
8 
h 

13 



In l6 cases the number of weeks- of unanployment could . 
only be estimated. Where the estimate was a definite • 
range, the upper limit of the rang^ was used. Where 
the estimate was a minimum value, this was used in the 
tabulaticHi. See text and footnotes. 15- and 12*. 



Labor Force Status ' 



It is noteworthy that by 1973 the extent of labor market participation 
was about" as high among the displSfeed workers as among the control group 
(Table 8). As measured by the survey week labor force participation rate, 
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Table 8 



Displaced WorKers and Control Group, by Date of Displacement 
and Meases of libor "Market participation, 1971 and 1973 

(Percentage distributions) 



MeSisure 



Displaced 



Total 



Control 



Displaced 



1966-1969 



Control 



Displaced 



1969-1971 



Control 



Labor force and 
employment statul^^ 1971 



n 



Total percent 

Emp^oyed^^^ 

Un employ^* ' ^ 

Out of labor force 

Chi-square 

Labor force and 
employment status > 1973 



98 
100 

12. 
Ik 



99 

91 
• 0 

9 

1*8.26^ 
(p<.00l) 



52 

100 

75 
6 

19 



^ 53 

TOO 

88 
0- 
12 

18.27^ 

(p<.00l7 



k6 
inn 
73 
19 
8 



1*6 

m 

'O 
6 

30.19^ 
(p<.00l) 



tal percefit 
Employed 
• Unemployed 
Out of lator- force 

Chi-square 

« 

Retirement status, 1973 



99 
100 
68 
6 

26 



99 
100 

73 
1 

25 

25.53 
(p<.001) 



53 

k 
32 



53 
100 
■ 66 
2 
32 

1.17- 
(.50<i)<.70) 



• 1+6 
100 
Ih 

8 

. 17' 



Total -percent 
Pgtired 
Not- retired 

CRi-square 



. 99 

100 
23 
77 



99 
100 
18 
'82 



. 53 
100 
30' 
70 



( 



■k6 
100 
83 
0 
17 

1.85^ 
.10<5)<.20) 



2.26, 

(.io<:^.20) 



5^ 

,.27 
,■73 

■ ■ '0.22 
(.50<p<.70) 



1*6 • 
100 



k6 

TOO 

- 6 

<^ 

6.U0 

( :01<^. 02) 



a In cornputing chi-square", "unemployed" and "out of labor force" were combliied to 
avoid an expected frequency of zero. ' , • 
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the proportions of the two groups who were inactive were virtually 
•id'eitical at abcut one-fourth; using reported "retirement" as the 
criterion, tkfr displaced woricers "w^rs somewhat more lively to have 
vithdrawn^ ^23 percent versus iB percent). From one poijit of view these 
find'ings are' surprising in that^one might have escpected ,th^ an inability^ 
to find other^.work woulcj: have dri^^^ substantial nimbers of the displaced 
worlds from the labor marlcet, ^producing significantly lower labor force 
participation rates among them than ajnoi^ the control group. However, in 
interpreting tr^i^se results it must*" be borne in)mind that the displaced 



worker-s, because of their less fortunate economic circumstances even 

1 J ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ ' 

prior Ito'^displadement, would' have been^ less likely than members of the 
contr®l group td retire. ^ 



Unemp, 



-oyment ani E^losfiaent 



I: the time of the 1973 survey,' 6 percent of tja^ totaLl group o'f 
displaced workers were unen?)loyed, as compared witji only 1 percent of the 

contiil grcrup^^ (Table Tfiis, it is to be noted, represented a- 

^1 



li3 ' ' , * 

As of 1971, the proportions were Ik percent of the displaced workers 

and 9 percent of the control group. It is interesting to note that only 

one respondent, in each of these groups explained his .fail^jre td seek work 

on the basis of a b^ierH^hat no wdr^* was avaiiable. ^ 

^ Ik ' ' . . ' 

^ There is strcaig •'evidence that the probability of ^retirement , other 

ttjing^^jslag equal, is positively related to the level of fLaancial 

rescTurces. ^ See Richard *Barfield ficnd James Morgan, Early Re^c irement : The 

Decision^ and the Experience (Ann Arbor: Institute for Social Research, 

-1969) ♦ It may be noted in this ponnectiqa that at the tiane of the 1^66 

interview kl percent of the control group, but "only 36 percent of the workers 

^o werle subsequently^ to be displaced, reported that they expected to 

retire prior to age 65. ' ' *V ^ 

15 • IS. V, . * • 

"^It is to be noted that these are -proportions of th^ total groups, ^ 

rather 'than unemployiient rates^ The unemployment rate among the displaced 
wofkers in 1973 was 8.2 percent ';in contrast to a rate of l.k percent among 
the bontrol group. ^ * ' 

21 
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substantial ingprovment over the -situation in 1971, /at which time 12 

percent of the displaced workers and none -of tl|e control group^ were 

unemployed.. In both years, there is a very perceptible improvement as 

the date of displacement beccmes more distant. 

it 

Reflecting these differences in imonployment experience, the average 
* • ' 

number of* weeks of employment during the twelve months prior to the 1973 
interview was higher among the conltrol group than aanong the displaced 
Vorkers (Table 9). Seventy-six percent of the former,, but only 66 perceit 
of the latter, worked 52 i/eekfe. . This difference, however,, was attributable 
l^gely to the experience of the most recently displaced workers • Among 
those vho had loat their jobs between 1966 and I969 the proportion of 

full-year workers was abouiras high4.a^, among their "counterparts in the 

^ • 16 ' 

control group. 

Among the men who were etoployed at the ''time of the 1973 survey, the 
displsuiied workers and, the control group were equally likely to have 
full-time jdbSy defined as those, in which an individual worked at least 35 
hours during the week (95 percent versus 96 percent). However, average 
hours worked were higher among the displaced workers than Smong the 
control group because of the larger' proxx^rtion of the fprmer who worked 
longer than hO hours during the survey week. {k2 percent versus 33 percent). 
Occupation'^ and Earnings 

The most substantial differences betwee^ the displaced workers and 
the control group were not with respect to \^ether or how long the 

— ~ - ■ ^ ■ ' 

The proportions of the two groups who did not work at all between 
the 1971 and I973 surveys were fairly similAr--12 percent of the displaced 
workers an*»5^r^rcent of the control group. 

22 
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Table 9 



Displaced Workers and Control Group, by Date of Displacement and 
( Measur|^^f Employment in .12-Month Period Prior to 1973 Survey 

(Percentage distributions) 



■ Melastire 



Nuinb'er of vedc s worked 
n 

Total percent 
0 

1-26 - . 
. 27-48 

• '^9r51 f 

52 

Mean " 
Chi- square 

Jfumber of hours usiialTy 
worked per week 
n 

Total percent 
' 1-31* 
35-i+O 

^4-1 or more ' , 

Meaji 

Chi-squarfe 



Total 



Displac'eji 



87 
100 
5 

16 

7 
5 
66 



G6ntrol 



90- 
100 

7 

7 
10 

0 
76 
1+U.l 



(.05<p<.lO), 



82 

100 
5 

52 

i^3.3 



82 
100 

3 

63 



2.87 , 

'(.20<p<:.30) 



1966-1969 



Displaced 



1+4 
100 

12 

a 

2- 
70 

42.7 



Control 



48 
•100 
5 

11 

12 
0 

43. 



0.16^ 

(.98<P<-99) 



41 
log 

6 

52 
41 
42.9 



44 
100 
. 4 

56 
-40 

43. 



0.4^ 
(y70<p<.80) 



1969-1971 



Displaced 



43 
100 

3 
20 
6 

8 

62 
42. 



Control 



42 
100 

9 
3 
7 
0 
82 

44.9 



61.44^ 
<p<.00i) 



41 
100 
3 

51 

43. 



38 
100 
3 • 
72 
25 

42.6 



5.99 
(.05<P<.10) 



*In computing, chi-square, the categories 49-51 and 52 were combined to avoid an 
expected frequency of zero-. - ' . ^ 
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individuals were employed, tut' with respect to type of 'eii?)loyment and 
amount of earnings of those who were working. To "begin witH, while all 
members of "both groups hafi "been wage and salary workers^ in 1966^, 8 percent 
of the displaced workers and 5 percent of the control group iLere • 
self-employed as of the survey week in 1973 iil^ibXe, 10).. Secondly, membelrs 
of the displaced group" were much more , likely to have -^d down the 
occupational la^d^r "between I966* and 1973. Almost threUf ifths of the ' 
displaced workers, in contrast to only one-fifth of the control group, 
had experienced a downward occupational move. On the other hand, it is 
intere^.ting that alonost equal proportions of the two groups had moved up 
the occupational ladder (I5 percent of flhe displaced workers versus 'IS 
percent of the control group). 

Comparison of the 1973 occupational distributions of the employed 
members' .of the two groups (Table 10) with the occupational distributic^s 
for 1966 (Ta"ble 3) shows that there' w%s, an especially large movement out 
of professional and managerisLl positions on the part of the displaced, 
workers. For example, in.1966 identical proportions (27 percent) 
workers who were ultimately to "be displaged and of the control gfoup ;^^re 
in the p||^ssion£Ll ahd managerial 'categories;'^ in 1973, the proportion of 
displaced workers in these categories had dropped to iB pero^t, while the 
proportion amoi^g the ^ontrol group had actually increased to 3lf ^erc^t. 

The pattern of change in occupational stal^us is reflected in tne changes 

/ ~ 

/ 



eaming$ experienced by members of the two groups of/w6rk^s \rtio were 
employed as wage an^ salary workers in 1971 (Table 11)'^'^. /4iree-fourths 



/ 
/ 
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There is no available measure of average houirly e^amings for 1973. 
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Table 10 

Displaced Workers and Cpntrol Group, -by Selected Measures 
of Occupational^Status, 1973 

(Percentage distributions) 



Measure 



.Displaced 



Control 



Qccupa^^ional mobility, 1966-1973 
n 

Total percent 
Downward * < ^ 

No *change or lateraJ. 
Upward 

Chi-square 

Occupation of 1973 job 
n 

Total percent 

Professional, technical, managerial 
' Clerical, sales 
Craft 
Operatives 
Service 

Nonfarm laborers 
, Farm * 

Chi-square 

Class of worker, 1973 

Total percent' 
Self eii5>loyed 
Wage and aklary 

Chi-square • 



68 • . 
100 

; 29 

15 



68 

100 

IS 

•17 
20 
30 
7 
5 
2 



68 
100 

8 

92 



55.29 
(p<.00l) 



73 
100 

19 
68 
12 



73 
100 

12 
17 
22 
10 
1+ 
0 



' 8.62° 
(.10<p<.20) 



7k 
100 
5 

95- 



1.21 
(.20<p<.30) 



a A lateral move is defined as on'e involving a change in Duncan Index 

of less than 3 points in either direction, 
b ' In'coorpu,ting chi-square, the last two categories wore combined in 

order to avoid an, expected frequency of zero. 
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Table 11 

Displaced 'Workers and Control Group, by Changes in 
Hourly and Annual Earnings 

. (Percaitage distributions*) 



Measure 



Percent change in average 
hourly earnings, I966-197I 

n 

Tptal percent- 
Decrease 

Increase < 25 percent 
^ Increase 25-^^9 percent 

Increase 50 percent or more 

Chi-square 

Percent change in annual 
eatings, 1905-1972 ' 

. Total perc^t ^ 
Decrease 

Increase < 25 percent 
Increase 25-^i-9 percent 
Increase 50 percent or mor^ 

Chi-s(Juare 



Displaced- 



50 
100 

30 
25 

29j 



57 
100. 

22 
38 



Control 



75 
100 
~3 

18 

52 
25 



27.90 
(p<.00l) 



- 60- 
100 

25 

2k 
kl 



3.7h 
(.20«cpc.3o) 
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^of the control group had' experienced an -increb-se in average hourly 
earnings of at least "25 percent between I966 and 1971, in contrast with 

. only about one-half of-^he displaced worker ss^-^ One in. six of the ^isplac^^d 
workers, but only one in twenty of the control group, suffered a decreasj 
in hourly ^amings over the fiye-year period. A similar, although less 
pronounced, pattern of diffefences between the two groups^J^ discemibli 

, In changes in annual earnings over the period from I965 to 1972. 

It is .ihjeresting that the displaced men who fb\md new jobs immediately 
fared better^with respect to both occupation and earnings than those who * 
suffered some unemployment. Table 12 classifies, the. displaced workers into J? 

^^two groups: tfeose with zero' weeks of unemployment between job loss and 
re€ii5)loyment and those with one or more weeks."* Each of these groups is 
compared with the specific individuals in the control/group with whom they 
were- "patched. It will be noted that the displaced workers generally fare 
worse than yie cdntrol groups irrespective of unemployment experience, but 
that 'the disparity is greater in the case of those with- some uijamployment . 

rTo illustrate, among men with no unemployment, k6 percent experiencj^d 

\ ^ ^ ' ^ ' * 

downward ocq^tional ^mobility between 1966 and 1973, as^ compared witl> 

16 -percent of the control group, a "^differential of 80 percentage points. ^ ^ 

^JDong those with some unen^ployment , omthe other hand, 72 perpent of' the 

displaced worker*^ moved downward as compared with 16 percent of the control 

group, a differential of 56 percentaige points. 



, 18 • . • ^ • 

The comparison is between the 12 -month period prior to the 1972 
survey and csilendar year I965 for those employed as wage and salary workers 
at the 1966 and I973 survey dates, , ^ . 
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Tatle '12 



Displaced Worlcers and Qontrol Group, "by Extent of Post-Displacemeht- 
Unemployment ajid-Ghaages in Occupation and Earnings 

(Percentage distributions) , 



Change in occupation 
or earnings®' 



Zero weeks of 
unemplfiyment 



Displaced 



Control 



One or more wedcs 
of unen?)loyment' > 



Displaced 



Control 



Occupational molpility^ 1966-1976 

Id 
n 

Totrfl percent ' 
Dovmward 

Lateral or upward 
Chi- square 

4. 

Per cen*^ change in average 
hourly' earnings 
c 

n • . I 

Total percent 
Decrease 
Increase <25 p 
Increase of 2 

— s£hi-square 



21 
100 

3h 



21 
100 

85 



33 


33 


100 


100 


72 




28 


8k 



16.U3 

(p<001) 



U9.56 

(p<.00l) 



cent* , ^ 
•cent or more 

f 



20 
100 

2X 
36 
53 



'20 
100 

25 
69 

7.59, 
(.02<p<.05) 



25 

100 

32 
50 



25 

100 
0 

23 

77 
.7-56^ 

(.ooi<p<.oiy 



The nmbers of saarple cases for whom there was infonjaticri\ on annual 
earnings were too small to permit reliable analysis. J • 

Universe. consists of matched respondeiits emgRloyed in I966 and 1973 for 
whom a Duncan Index was report edX}' * 

Universe ^consists of matched respondents enqployed as wage and salary 
worker^, in I9S6 and 1971 for^irtiODi an average hpur3y earnings figure 
was reported. ^ * • . 

In con^niting chi-square, the first two categ^ies were combined to 
avoid an expected freqv^ency of zerov- - ' ' ' - ' 
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Some prototypical cases It is possible to put sqme fl^sh^on $he 
cold framework 'Of statistics that has teen pres^ted by gleaning from the 
work 'histories the highlights of the lahor market experience of a few 
prototypical individuals. As has tfeen noted, a small minority of the ^ ' 

''dlsplfiwed workers actually ingjroved their positions* as the result of their 
jol? loss. One such^^ was the 56-year-old window trimmer with 13 years 
of education and 35 /years of tent^re, who was earning in the neighborhood 
of $lU,500 per yeeu:' prior tq his layoff sometime between 1968 and 1969. 
He was successful in finding a* job as a personnel worker with no intervening 
unemployment, earning $l8,000 in 197O and $30,000 in 1972.'^^ 

Illustrative of an individual whose position remained substantially 
unchanged Xis the l^-T-year-oid joptlcian with 10 years of education who 
had accumulated I8 y®su:s of servide with his 1966 employer and whose 1965 
eeimlngs were .$7,100. Separate^ sometime between 1967 ^d 19p9, ^he-^^?., 

.jmmedlately found another- job as an optician, and experienced a continuously 
increasing ^evel of annual income through A972, ,When it was $9,14.13.. 

Far more topical were cases in which the individual suffered a 
decrease both in occupational status and in inccane. One illustration is 
provided by a U8-yeetr-old accountant^ who had served with his 1966 en?)loyer 
for 27 years and whose annual earnings were $18,500 per- year when he was » ' 
laid off (between the 1969'and 1971 surveys). After 'being uneibployed for 
over a year,* he found a job as a salesman; at -the time^of t)ae 1^73 survey 
, <_ 

19 ' • . * ' . ' / - 

Annual income l^^ures .in this^ seption and elsewhere in the psy^er 

relate to the 12-Jtaonth period preceding the date of the survey, except* 

for 1965, 'Which refers to the cailenglar year. 



he had worked for only l8 weeks at that job and earned $U, OCX)— implying 
an annual salary of scanewhat- \inder $12,000. ^Another example involves a 
57-year-old metal roller with an eighth grade education who had UO years ^ 
of service in his I966 job and who earned about $9^089 ^er year. After his 
separation, -^rtiich occurred at seme' time between the 1967 and 1969 surveys, 
he suffered 13 weeks of unenqployment before finding a Job as a gardener at 
^ich he earned $3,000 per year. By the time' of the^973 survey, he 

0 

reported himself retired. 

Changes in Health and in Attitudes • \ / ^ 

Did the unfavorable labor mewrket experiences of the displaced workers 
havey^ny effects on their^hysical and mental wpll-being?' While the 
evidenke on the question is extremely limited, it contains at least the 
suggeatibn that the costs of job loss may have been more than simply 
econcmic/. To begin with 3^ deterioration in health between I966 and 1973 
appears/ to have been somewhat mor^^ ccaiBnqn,'and improvement somerwbat less 
.cammon, among the displaced workers tljan among "the -control group (Table 13). 
Thus, while the proportion at men with health problems in 1966 was slightly 
lower among those wicrwere subsequentlftr ^to lose their jobs than among the 

control group (15 percent versus^ 17 percent), by 1973 the relationship was 

. ' ^ ^ '20 ' ^ . . 

reversed {kO percent versus 30 percenrt). . ' ' ^ 



On the basis of the data in Table 12 alonf^^ one cannot be certain 
thai the health problems that •developed between 1966 and 1973 followed 
.(rather than preceded) the displacement. Howew, our scrutiny o^ the 25 
sample, cas.e^ in which health problems eaierged betweto 1966 and 1973 hks ^ 
indicated that in I6 the health limitation « appears to have followed the 
loss of the job the respondent had held in'196§. In the remaining cases 
either the timing is unclear or the health' problem antedated the 
di^lacementj « 
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Table 13 ' 

Dis;placed Workers and Coptrol -Group, by 'Comparison 
of Health, ici66il9!73* 

< (Percentage distributions) 



— — / .-^ 
Comparative health condition 


Displaced 


Control 


Total ntmber * 
Total percent 

Health affects work hoth years 

Health affects work in 1966 only 

Health affects work in 1973 only f 

Health does noc affect work In either year 

Chi-sqixare 


99 

100 

^ 13 

2 
27 

3.5 
(.30<p 


99 
100 

To 

■ 63 . 

k 

<.50) 



a Respondents were asked in each yeBijr whether their health or physical 
' condition limited the kind or amount of work they could doy 



Secondly, it also appears thatXthe displaced workers were likely to 
experience a, sense of "powerlessness" and a loss of initiative as the result 
of their misfortunes. !fhe evidence for this interpretation consists* 
changes in scores on an alD"breviated version of the Rotter I-E 
(internal-external) scale that was administered to aU members of the MS 
sample in 1969 and again in 1971. The^ scale is designed to measure the 
extent to ^ich an* individual perceives success to hfe contingent upon ' 
personal- initiatiye. At one eXiireme are those ("internals") who "believe^ 
that success is the result largely of their personal conduct afad effort; 
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at the other are.xhose ("externals**) believe that an ijidj^ iduaj. * s 
experiences ar^e* governed largely by forces beyond his ctotrol,^^ 

In order to b*e reasonably confident of directidrToT causation, we 
examine in Table Ik only those displaced workers (fiLnd their matched 
controls) for whom the job loss occurred between I969 1971^ after 
the initial administration of the Rotter test. It will b€ noted that 
prior to displacement the workers who were svibsequently to los^e their 
jobs were, if anything, more likely than the control group to be internal 
(72 percent versus 65 percent). By 1971, however, t^ relationship was 
reversed; only 58 percent^ of the displaced workers as coii5>ared with "72 
percent of the control group, were classified ^s internal. 

Finally, it appears that their job loss and subsequent experience 
cVused the displaced workers to be likely to perceive age discrimination 
in 'the labor market. Whereas only 8 -percent of the control group believed 
in 1971 that they had siiffered fiige discrimination during the previous five 
years, the corresponding proportion of the displaced workers was twice as 
great (Table 15). 

On /the other hand, given the differences in the objective 
circumstances of the two groups, it is ratWsr remarkable that there "are 
no corresponding^ 'differences in the' degree of satisfaction they expressed 

r 22 

in their 1971, jobs. Of those ^riip were employed in that year, almost " ' 



^or a fuller description of the Rotter scale and an interesting 
exploration of its interrelationships with labor mfl&rket experience, see 
Paul Andrisani arjd Gilbert Nestel, "Intemal-Jitemal 'Control and Labor 
Market Eiicperience,'' in Herbert S» Fames, et al >. The Pre-Retirement 
Years; Five Years in the Work Ll-Ves of Mlddle-Aged'Men , U»S» Dept» of 
Labor Manpower Research Monograph No. 15 (Washington: ^Govemnlent 
Printing Offif^e, 1975), PP. 197-235- 
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A question^n Job satisfaction was not included in the 1973 survey. 



Table Ik 



Displaced Workers im5&s.^b Lc^S^ Occurred After 1969, and 
Control Group, by RottetSI^, geores in I969 and 197I 

(Percentage distributions) 



Rotter I-E Score 


Displa'cedx 


Control 


1969 

Total number « 
Total percent 
Intemal^ 

' External^- 

•* 

Chi-square 

1^71 y 

Total nimb^ 
V Total p^cent 
Xtlntemal^ ^ 

'?xtemal^ 

Chi-square 


38 

100 ^ . 
. 72 

28 

2.6] 

^ (.10<5)< 

/'lOO 

T 

{.Q2<p< 


100 

35 

L •* 

:.20) 

1^ 
100 ^ 
72 

28 . •■ 

-.05) 



a Scores of 23 or under, 
b - Scores of 2k or over. 



.Table 15 



Displaced Workers and Control Group, by Perception 
of Age Discrimination, 1971 

(Perc.entage distributions) 



Any discrimination because 
of age, 1966-1971 ' ' 


Displaced 


Control 


Total number 
Total percent 
Yes ' 
No 

Chi-square 


98 
100 

17 

83 

Ik 
(p<. 


99 " 
100 

92 

.22 . 
001) 
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idejltical proportions of the two groups expressed satisfaction in their 
jobs (Table. 16) • The proportions vho reported moderate or substcuitial 
dissatisfaction were Ik percent for the displaced group euad 10 percent for 
the controj. group. Indeed, whfen the degree of satisf>.ction of each 
individual in 1971 is coc5>ared with that for I966, there are more frequent 
increases among displfikced workers than among the control group; \it may ^ 
very well be that* the unpleasant experiences of the displaced workers made 
them easier to-;i^ease ^en they did find j.obs. 



^ Table I6 

IJispj^aced Workei^s and Control Group, by Jfeasures of Job Satisfaction 

. JPercentetge disti^^butions) 



Measure 



Satisfaction ifi I97I 
Total number 
Total percent 
Likes job very much 
Likes job somewhat 
Dislikes job 

Chi-square 

* i " ' 

Conqparison jof satisfaction > I966-I97I 
X Total ntmiber 
Total percent 
[P Likes job very much both yesCrs 
Likes job very much I966 only * 
Likes job very muchvl971 only ^ 
Li^es job very much neither year - 

Chi-square 



Displaced 



68 

100 
50 
36 

Ih 



Control 



(.10<?)<.20) 



68 
100 
31 
19 
19 
31 



89 
100 

10 



89 

loo - 

•39 
16 

8 

37' 
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The loss of a Job ajter one has served in| it f or a ccaxsiderable 
period of time is/uhder any circumstaaces, 'likely to Be a traumatit: 
experience. When it occurs during middle -age, it doubtless often assumes 
the pro^rticais of a catastrophe. The evidtoce adduced by the Jiresent 
sttidy suggests that wljile such displacements are not cOTmon, they occur 
frequently enough to constitute a social prohlem. , More than one out of 
every 25 middle-aged men who haJr served at least fj.ve years in theil* jobs 
(outfcde of agriculture ajid locals t met ic»i) ^in I966 had^ heen involuntarily 
separate ftrom those johs hy I97I. Very rough^/, tii^ represents s5mething 
in ^cess of cme-third of a million persons. ' 

No occupational or educational category of men is immune from this 

kind of disruption in their work careers. The occupational and educational 

distributions of displaced workers are very similar to those of all^men in 

the uniyerse of workers ftom which they came. On the other hand, the 

Incidence of displacement is much greater among^ workers in the private 

than in the>puhlic sector and there is also substantial variation by' 

industry, with trade heing an especially high-risk industry. As would he • 

* 

expected, the likelihood of such displacement, varies also hy length of 
service; howev^, ev^ among men with 20 or more years of T^enur^e with a 
given employer as of 1966, the displacement rate by I97I wae over 3 
percent. ^ 

In terflis of eamingjB, steadiness of enqplo^^ment , and pension coverage, 
he workers who were subsequently displaced had less deslrahle jobs in ^ 



^ - ™. — u^^^. 
23 

This is a conservative estimate, since it seems reasonable to 
believe that men who have lost their johs are more likely to have 
"disappeared" ftpn the NLS single. 
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• ' 1966 than ccmparalDle men wbo were to experience no such involuntary 

separation, ^he evidence suggests that the displaced group for 
lower wage firms that were lesj likely to be unionized. Nevertheless,- 
their I966 joh§ were just as likely to he the longest and the best of 
their. entire careers as was the case among their more fortunate counterparts 
who suffered no subsequeik job loss. 

• * 'Not surprisingly, the displaced; workers were more 1 ikely to be 

unemployed several years after their job loss than cJbmparable workers \rtio 
experienced no such separation. H6wever, :5he differences were Hot as great- 
as might have been expefbed. Six percent of the displaced, woikers, compared 
with 1 percent of the control group were uneBC5>loyed l^the survey week of 
1973* As a matter of fact, two-fiTths of the displaced workers appear to*" 
have found work immediately after being separated from their I966 jobs,- 
Nor were the displaced workers perceptibly more likely to have left the 
labor force by 1973 • The major long-term iji5)act of displacement apfpears to 
have been ytnanif est ed in a substantial deterioration in occupational status. 
Three-f i/ths of the displaced workers >rtio remained eo^jloyed had, exp€£riencfed 
a downward occupational move between 1966 anc3j 1973 > in contrast with only 
one-fifth of the matched control group. As a consequence, the relative 
gair> in average hourly and average annual earnings was smallML^for the 
displaced workers. In 'addition to, these econcniic losses, it appears 
" ^ likely that the displaced workers suffered also from de?teriorating heetlth 

and ''some sense of alienation.' ' - . 

Case studies of plant shut-downs have' generally eanphasized the 
necessity of advance notice of such closings and of special services for 
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the displaced workers. Where displacement i^esults from the closing of an 
'entire plant, the prohlem Is ohviously intensified hecause of the large 
numbers of individuals Mfho are thrown on the local lahor market, and 
unemployment may therefore he a much mOre pervasive and persistent prohlem 
in that context than is suggested hy the evidence of the present study. 
However, ,while efforts to prevent and to minimize the duration of 
uneanployment are clearly importan/, our evidaice suggests that unOTployment 
is oft'en only the most imiediate and dramatic co*t of displacement among' 
middle-aged men. Even after they find other work, many individuals 
continue to suffer the consequenees^of the displacement through less 
attractive occupational assignments, lower earnings, -and perhaps some 
damage to their physical and mental well-heing. 
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Table A-l 

a 

Multiple Classification Analysis: Unadjusted and Adjusted. 
Measures of tjie Likelihood of Displacement, 1966-1971, 
by Control Variable Characteristics 



"1 


Number of 


percent displaced 






Charactei*istic 


sample 
case's 


^AJnadjusted 


Adjusted 


T -ratio 


F -ratio 


Race 


/, 
1 








0.73 


Whites 


1,681+ /- 


U.7 


0.86 




Blacks 




3.3 


3.i^ 


-0.81 


0.68. 


Age 


1 












u.i 


l+.O^ 


-1.10 




50-5U t • A 


802 






0.3U 




• , 55-59 




5.0 


5.2 


0.81 




Tenure 


/ 




5.'/' 




3.20** 


5-9 years 




5.5 


1.21 




10- 19 years 


/ 888 




5.5 


1.55 




20 or more years 


/ 988 


3.6 


3.i^ 


-2.1+3 




Occupation . / 




• 

U.6 


u.a 


- 


0.32 


Professional., technical, managerie^ 


523 


0.20 




Clerical,, sales » ^ 1 


287 


^.6 


.3.2 


-1.2i+ 




Craft ' / 


506 


. 5.2 


5.2 


0.6U 




Operatives / 


610 


5.1 


U.6 


-0.01 




Service ^ / 


195 


3.9 


U.9 


0.15 




Nonfarm labprers / 


189 


U.o 


U.7 


0.03 


7.80*** 


Industry / 










Mining, forestry, fisheries / 


if3 


3.1 


3.9 


-0.22 




Manufapxuring / 


' 1,015 ■ • 


5.8 


5.8 


2.29 


- 


Transportation, conmiunications. 












public utilities / 


36J+ 


2^1 


2.3 


-2.22 




Trade / 


300 


9:2 


9.3 


I+.II+* 




Service (including finance, 
' insurance and real estate) 








-2.0I+ 




350 


2.6 


2.3 




Public administration / 


239 


0.1 


0.1 


-3.36* 


I+.87*** 


' Local labor force size / 


7^ 








Less than 100,000 / 
100,000 - ^99,999 / 


3.2 


2.9 


-2.82 




699 


6.0 


6.2 


2.i+2 




500,000 or more / 


8U0 


i*".9 


i^.9 


0.50 


0.65 


Years of school conrplexed 










O-H years / 


l,"330 


U.8 




0.27 




32 years / 


561 




U.7 


0.13 




13-15 years / 


191 


6.2 


6.2 


l.lU* 




16 or more years / . 


217 


2.9 • 


3.5 


-0.80 




Br^ (adjusted) / 


• 


0.02 






J-ratio / . 




2.66***' 
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I Adjusted for the/effects of aLLthe varifables shown in the table, 
interpretation dr adjusted vttlu^s, see text, p. 6, n. 7. 
^Significant at/. 10 probability level. 
♦^Significant at/ .05 probability level. 

♦Significant at .01 probability level. . - 
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